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RE you planning to move? If so 

you will not wish to lose any copies 

of our magazine and as the post office will 

seldom forward mail of this sort you 

should let us know promptly about your 
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One of our greatest difficulties is read- 
ing handwriting. Won't you please print 
just as legibly as possible when sending 
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At Christmas Cime 


Piease tell us a Christmas story—we begged and pleaded, until finally 
our Mother led us into that wonderful world where the most impossible can 
happen. The transition into that world of adventure was not difficult for a 
child, but when the story was finished, it was much more difficult to return to 
the realities of our everyday world. But we never forgot the memories of the 
wonderful days before Christmas and Mother’s stories, nor did we realize that 
the time would come when the trip into the land of stories and adventure would 
be impossible. We had lost much that was beautiful, while we thought we 
gained so much worldly knowledge. 


Every other Christmas we spent in the country where our summer home 
was located. It was a small village not far from the ocean, and at Christmas 
time it was a postcard village, nestled in the hills, caressed by soft snow. 
The village was dominated by the old red brick church with its proud steeple, 
straining as if to reach the Heavens. 


We remember best the church-bell on Christmas Eve — the little bell which 
cheerfully called the people to the Christmas service. Even now, we seem to 
hear the clear tone — the only bell in the entire village — ringing clear and 
true in the starlight night. The long, bluish shadows of the people walking 
in the moonlight toward the church blend with the yellow reflections of win- 
dow lights on the snow, and the only sound one really hears is the bell. 


No adventure story — this is reality. In the church the congregation is 
singing hymns of Joy and Hope and, in the fields, stalks of food for birds and 
other creatures of the field and forest have been placed by the farmers — for 
this is Christmas Eve and all living creatures are remembered. 


Wonderful stories at Christmas time—yet, even today, they bring a message 
of Hope. Hope for peace and a better world, born again in that ever wonder- 
ful message — “‘Peace on Earth—Good Will to Men—A Saviour is born.” 

Merry Christmas to all our readers! 


E. H. H. 


Che Friendly 


“I,” said the donkey shaggy and brown, 
“I carried His Mother up and down, 
I carried her safely to Bethlehem town.” 


“I,” said the cow, all white and red, 
“I gave Him my manger for His bed; 
I gave Him my hay to pillow His head.” 


“I,” said the dove, “From my rafter high, 

Cooed Him to sleep that He should not 
cry, 

We cooed Him to sleep, my mate and I.” 


And every beast by some good spell 

In the stable dark was able to tell 

Of the gift he gave to Immanuel. 
—Author Unknown 


Jesus our brother, strong and good, 
Was humbly born in a stable rude, 
And the friendly beasts around Him stood. 


“I,” said the sheep with the curly horn, 
“I gave my wool for His blanket warm; 
He wore my coat on Christmas morn.” 


“I,” said the camel, yellow and black, 

“Over the desert upon my back, 

I brought Him a gift in the Wise Man’s 
pack.” 
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Pole Conquest 


Te ordeal was over. 

Behind him lay two decades of danger; 
twenty years of brushes with death, 
battles for life against howling winds and 
treacherous terrain of the arctic wasteland. 

Now he stood where no human ever 
stood before — at the top of the world! 

The tall, bearded man reached into the 
fur of his Eskimo parka and pulled out 
a worn American flag — a flag that he 
had carried around with him for more 
than fifteen years. He attached it to a 
stake, hammered it into the ice, stepped 
back to watch it flutter in the wind, its 
vivid colors a sharp contrast against the 
white background. 

Later, Admiral Robert E. Peary marked 
the occasion in his notebook with a hero’s 
traditional modesty: “I have today 
mounted the national ensign in the name 
of the President of the United States.” 
The date: April 6, 1909... 

Peary’s preliminary attempts to reach 
the Pole, though encouraging, fell far 
short of their goals. Twice—in 1892 and 
1895—he traveled 1,200 miles across 
Greenland gathering valuable experience 
in arctic travel. It was not the North 
Pole, but it was farther north than any 
man had gotten before. 

One vital fact loomed out of these 
early years of arctic exploration—one fact 


Courtesy of Gaines Dog Research Center 


that could not be ignored with impunity: 
if the Pole was to be reached at all, it had 
to be with Eskimo dogs. 

The worth of sled dogs in polar ex- 
plorations is well known even in today’s 
mechanized age, but Peary was the first 
man to realize this fact. Other explorers 
failed to trust the dogs’ ability, believing 
that only men could pull sleds with de- 
pendability. This mistake often cost them 
their lives. 

So deeply ingrained was Peary’s respect 
for the abilities and prowess of the sled 
dogs, that in his initial plans submitted 
before the expedition set out, he stated: 
“Man and the Eskimo dog are the only 
two machines capable of such adjustment 
as to meet the wide demands and con- 
tingencies of arctic travel.” 

Peary thought a lot of his dogs; not just 
as draft animals, but as companions and 
“fellow explorers.” These dogs—of 
native Eskimo stock—were sturdy and 
magnificent animals. While they often 
fought and quarreled among themselves, 
they were affectionate and obedient to 
their masters. No other dogs could work 
as long in the lowest temperatures with 
practically nothing to eat. 

During the period from 1898 to 1902 
four attempts to reach the Pole were made. 

On one trip, Peary lost his toes to frost- 


bite, stumbling home through the frozen 
hell in a nightmare of delirious fever. On 
another trip, he risked death by leaping 
into frozen waters to save a dog team 
that had slipped in. The obsession of his 
mission never changed his regard for life. 
His motto never wavered: “We will all 
get home, or none of us will!” 

1908 came and the Pole was still un- 
conquered. Urged by the Peary Arctic 
Club to “try once more,” the now aging 
explorer readily agreed. Drawing on the 
sum of all his years of arctic experience, 
he organized an ideal expedition—7 ex- 
plorers, 17 Eskimos, 19 sleds and 133 
dogs. 

Now the years of hardships began to 
pay off. Soon the Pole was 133 miles 
over the horizon! A careful calculation 
showed that the team must make 25 miles 
a day in the final dash for the Pole. 

Mile after mile went past, as the men 
and dogs fought exhaustion. They could 
almost see the Pole, but bad weather set 
in and prevented Peary from taking bear- 
ings as he pushed on the last remaining 
distance. 

Suddenly the skies cleared and Peary 
took his sightings. They had gone past 
the Pole! Swinging around, they quickly 
retraced their trail and the North Pole 
was under their feet! 


Official USN Photo 
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Crib of Grerrio 


By Raphael Brown 


Reprinted by permission of Rev. Mark Hegener, O.F.M., Managing Editor of the 
Franciscan Herald Press, publishers of Fifty Animal Stories of St. Francis by Raphael 
Brown, Chicago, Copyright 1958, by Beverly H. Brown; art work by A. H. Winkler. 


HREE years before his death, St. Francis decided to celebrate 

the memory of the Nativity of the Child Jesus with the 
greatest solemnity at the village of Greccio, in order to arouse 
the devotion of the people. 


There was in that region a good and true knight named the 
Lord John of Greccio, who had an excellent reputation and 
who lived an even-better-life. St. Francis had a special liking 
for him because, although he had a very noble and high rank, 
he had given up a military career, and trampling on the nobil- 
ity of birth he had sought the nobility of the soul. 


So about fifteen days before the Lord’s Nativity, St. Francis 
sent for this man (as he often did) and said to him: 


“If you want us to celebrate the coming Feast Day of the 
Lord near Greccio, go ahead and prepare carefully what I tell 
you. For I want to make a commemoration of that Babe who 
was born in Bethlehem, and as far as possible to see with my 
bodily eyes the hardships of His Infancy; how He lay in the 
manger on the hay, with an ox and an ass standing by.” 


When the good and faithful man heard this, he quickly 
hastened to prepare all the things which the Saint had mentioned. 
And in order that this should not be considered an innovation, 
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St. Francis asked for the Pope’s permission and obtained it. 


The joy-filled day drew near. And the time for rejoicing 
arrived. 


The Brothers were summoned from many of their places. 


With gay hearts the men and women of the region, according 
to their ability, prepared candles and torches to illumine that 
night which has illumined all the days and the years with its 
sparkling Star. 


As the people arrived and rejoiced over this new mystery with 
a new joy, the Brothers sang their due praises to God, and the 
whole night resounded with jubilation. 


Then St. Francis came and found everything ready. And he 
was happy over what he saw: the manger had been prepared, 
the hay had been brought, and the ox and ass had been led in. 
There simplicity was honored, poverty exalted, and the humility 
was commended. Greccio had been made into a new Bethlehem. 


St. Francis stood in front of the manger. He was sighing 
and bathed in tears, for he was stirred with tender emotion and 
filled with great joy. 


The Holy Mass was celebrated over the manger, and the priest 
experienced unusual consolations. 


St. Francis, dressed in the vestments of a deacon—for he was 
a deacon—chanted the holy Gospel in a strong voice. And his 
vibrant, sweet, clear, loud voice announced the tidings of great 
joy to all the people present. 


Then he preached to the men and women and children stand- 
ing around. He uttered honey-sweet words about the birth of 
the King of Poverty and the little town of Bethlehem. And 
often when he called Christ “Jesus,” in his fervent love he 
would call Him the Babe of Bethlehem. And he pronounced 
the word “Bethlehem” like the bleating of a sheep, filling his 
mouth with its sound and filling his whole soul with tender 
affection. For when he uttered the words “Babe of Bethlehem” 
or “Jesus” he licked his lips as though he were tasting and 
relishing the sweetness of those words . . . When the solemn 
ceremonies of the night were finished, everyone went home filled 
with joy. 

Editor's Note: Thus it was that over seven hundred years ago 
the first Crib devotion was performed . . . many think of St. 
Francis as the Patron Saint of the Humane Societies throughout 
the world because of his unfailing love of his “brother” animals. 


St. Francis Memorial Win- % 

dow, Angell Memorial Ani- th 

mal Hospital, Boston, Mass. ; 
Tribute to the Memory of : y 
our parents, Wm. and Irma 
Pintner, from Mina and Dora 
Pintner.” 
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Slit dotted 


lines in the picture then see if 
you can fit the correct animal 


Cut out figures of angels and 
animals and the Baby Jesus at the 


heads to the animal bodies. For | Z 
instance two angels A-B-C-D fit 
on the roof of the manger. Now 


it’s your turn! 


By Mario DeMarco 
Animal’s Christmas Crib 
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ARELY do we find a child who 
doesn’t long for and beg to own a 
cat or a dog. Youngsters are interested 
in other animals, of course, such as 
bunnies, ducks, ponies and pigeons. But 
none of these is as practical for the aver- 
age family as the domestic animals that 
have become traditional house pets—the 
cat and dog. So whether your youngsters 
tease for one or the other, by all means 
grant their request . . . for the caring for 
their pets is a very good thing for young- 
sters. Through doing this they learn to un- 
derstand animals and to develop a kind 
and sympathetic attitude toward them. 
If you haven't yet had a pet in your 
household it would be wise to discuss the 
problems that might arise when the pet 
afrives .. . e.g., the importance of good 
care, the right food, training the pet to 
have clean habits (given proper facilities) 
and remind them that animals get sick 


By Leuise Price Bell 


the same as children. Make sure they 
are willing to take care of them at un- 
pleasant times as well as having fun with 
them. With this clearly impressed upon 
them, let the youngsters go with you 
when you get the pet, and perhaps, talk 
with the former owner or guardian re- 
garding its care. Help them plan where 
the new member of the family is to sleep, 
assign one certain food and water dish to 
the pet, and emphasize that the water dish 
must always be kept filled with clear, 
clean water, and the food dish cleaned 
after every meal. 

Children who haven’t had pets before, 
often pull at a dog's or cat's ear or tail 
and then get scratched or nipped, yet, they 
have had no experience with these ani- 
mals, so really they are not to blame for 
their ignorance while playing. They 
should be made to see, however, that they 
wouldn’t like to have their ear or arm 


pulled and can be shown that such treat- 
ment hurts. 

Kittens and puppies in the home can 
bring a great deal of pleasure. Anyone, 
who has ever had these playful little 
animals in the home, knows what fun it 
is to watch their antics... in fact it is often 
hard to part with them when they are 
weaned and ready to move on to a new 
home. 

But more important than the pleasure 
one gets in playing with them is that 
natural process, which the children see, 
the miracle of birth. Many parents have 
found little or no explanations of the 
“facts of life” necessary because of the 
presence of pets in the home. That is 
why children reared on farms are so 
naturally aware of these things; they see 
births and deaths all around them and 
understand these happenings as a normal 
state of affairs. 
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By John Cates 


NCE upon a time many years ago, 
they tell us, a small donkey lived 
near the village of Nazareth, in Pales- 
tine. He was sturdy and strong and 
patient, but he knew that people laughed 
at his long ears, his rough shaggy coat 
and long tufty tail. So he knew he 
wasn’t handsome or admired, although 
everybody was glad to make use of him, 
and pile his back high with bundles and 
bales. 

He was called “Baxa,”’ and on that 
first Christmas night, nearly two thou- 
sand years ago, he felt there were strange 
things happening on earth and in the 
sky. Now, even if he were very humble 
and modest, he had a lot of good sense 
inside his slow dull brain. That night 
out on the lonely hillside he heard queer 
rustlings and murmurings, and funny 
little thrills made his tough hide crinkle 
and shiver. He pricked up his ears, and 
pushed on towards the sounds, curious 
to know why all the dumb creatures of 
field and wilderness were gathered to- 
gether in the dark, and what made the 
air feel so strange and exciting. Presently 
he stood on the edge of the animal 
crowd. Nobody spoke to him or heeded 
his presence. He was of no account, 
and yet in spite of that he felt very 
eager and happy. 

Suddenly, as he waited, he heard a 
sweet, clear voice that seemed to come 
from a long way off, and it charmed 
him—it was so lovely and distinct. Then 
his little heart began to thump, for it 
was the Archangel Michael telling all 
the dumb animals of God about the 
birth of a divine Child in Bethlehem, 
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and how they would all serve this royal 
King in the future. When he ceased 
speaking the dogs and leopards, the 
oxen and lions, camels and elephants 
stood in silent wonder. Baxa felt so 
uplifted and joyful and amazed that he 
was almost afraid to breathe. The old 
dromedary from Jerusalem was so ter- 
ribly stili Baxa felt he could hear him 
think. The lion didn’t switch his tail a 
hair’s breadth, and the elephant kept 
his trunk as stiff and still as a post. There 
was a long hushed silence before the 
Angel began to speak again, and said: 

“Now this Baby from Heaven born in 
Bethlehem must very soon go on the 
first of three great journeys, and one of 
you animals will have the great glory of 
carrying him on his travels.” ; 

Baxa glanced at the kingly lion, and 
the swift-footed camel, and the stately 
elephant, and the sure-treading, big- 
muscled ox, and wished that he, too— 
rough little Baxa—had some mighty gift 
so he could at least be considered. 

“I am the most powerful beast God 
has made,” said the elephant with lordly 
sureness, “I will have to be the one.” 

But the lion tossed his tawny head, 
and said: “I’m the king of all the ani- 
mals, I am the right one to choose.” 


This descendant of Baxa also carries his burden meekly. 


And the camel said, “But I’m the swift 
ship of the desert, all travelers depend 
on me.” 

Each in turn told of his greatness, and 
made his claim, whilst little Baxa stood 
meekly aside to see who would win. His 
ears drooped a little sadly, and his tail 
hung limp and sorrowful. “I’m too 
homely and dull to be looked at,” he 
thought gently. 

And then, when the eager pushers 
finished their pleas, Michael of Heaven 
passed right over the crowd and came to 
the shaggy donkey standing all by him- 
self. 

“Why do you not ask for yourself, 
Baxa; what do you have to recommend 
you?” 

“Nothing at all,” said he, “I am the 
very least of all God’s creatures. I am 
not worthy of so glorious a task.” 

Then, in a clear thrilling voice like 
the sound of a trumpet, the Archangel 
spoke to the herd of animals: “Baxa 
is chosen. Go, Baxa, wait by the stable 
near the Holy Family. You are meek 
and gentle, and lowly of heart; it is you 
who shall carry the Holy One on all 
His journeys.” 

And little Baxa brayed happily and his 
heart was full of peace. 
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DON’T know why, but hearing a man’s voice saying over 
the radio, ““When Christmas gifts are bought with love and 
received with thanks, they bring many unexpected blessings 
with them”; a picture instantly flashed into my mind of a 
tiny headstone and a bunch of bright yellow button chrysan- 
themums. 


I first saw it by chance some years ago. I was exploring 
one of those charmingly unexpected tree-lined London 
squares surrounded by Georgian houses with gay front doors 
and pretty gardens. In the corner I saw a privet hedge almost 
hiding a plot crammed with tiny headstones. All were long 
since forgotten. Except one! 


This headstone was clean, the letters freshly blacked. I 
read the inscription: 
To Tiny 
A Toy Manchester 
With Thanks 
1904-1918 


Perhaps, because I had a Toy Manchester (Miniature Black 
and Tan Terriers they are called now) I became instantly in- 
terested in Tiny. I wanted to know something about him and 
why someone cherished his memory for so long. 


Whenever I was anywhere near, I always went to see Tiny’s 
grave, always hoping to find out something about him. I felt 
sure there was something rather special about Tiny. But I 
learned nothing—nothing, except one thing. 

Every Christmas in fine weather or foul—snow, rain, or 
sleet, someone put a bunch of bright yellow button chrysan- 
themums on Tiny’s grave. Why yellow? I wondered. I 
went on wondering until just before Christmas two years ago. 
One evening I was terribly busy doing last-minute jobs before 
leaving London to spend Christmas at home, but my minia- 
ture and the dachshund insisted on going for their evening 
walk, as usual. 

Down the road, light streamed from a wide-open front 
door. With her incredible impudence, the miniature raced 
into the hall and released a salvo of indignant barks at what- 
ever person was so foolish as to leave a front door wide open 
on a bitterly cold night. A huge man, coming out to his car, 
was vastly amused. The miniature, yapping frantically to 
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let me know that here was trouble, leaped to avenge the 
insult. 

“Oh, please, let my mother see her!’ the man said. He 
showed us into a happy room with a leaping fire and a large 
Christmas tree in the window. In a noticeably excited voice, 
he said, *“‘Look here, Mother!” 


His mother said, “Oh! ... isn’t she like Tiny! She’s even 
wearing a red coat just like I used to make for him.” 

I wasn’t a bit surprised to hear her say that, for standing on 
the dark oak bookcase was a vase of bright yellow button 
chrysanthemums. At last I heard the story of Tiny. It began 
on Christmas Eve forty-eight years ago. 


A hawker at the door pulled a miserable looking little 
creature out of his coat pocket and offered him for sale. Poor 
Tiny looked as unhappy as Mrs. Brown felt. Her little boy, 
Peter, (now the huge man) had been ill so long and the doc- 
tors couldn’t rouse him. She bought Tiny. At least, she 
could give him a happy Christmas and a good home. Perhaps, 
too, he might interest Peter. But Peter didn’t take the slight- 
est notice of Tiny. 

As anyone who has had a Toy Manchester knows, they insist 
on being noticed. One day Tiny snatched up a yellow button 
chrysanthemum which had dropped on the floor, raced gaily 
into Peter’s room, leaped on a low chair, then on to the bed. 
He shook the flower vigorously, dropped it, yapped at Peter, 
yapped again and again. At last, Peter wearily picked up the 
flower and threw it for Tiny. It was Tiny’s imperious yaps, 
his vigorous scrapping at the side of the bed, dancing on his 
hind legs like a monkey on a stick, insisting on Peter paying 
attention to his wants, that finally roused the boy back to 
health. 

“But for Tiny I should have had no son, no grandchildren, 
and no family Christmas parties,” Mrs. Brown told me. 
“We've never forgotten what we owe him. That’s why we 
keep his grave in order and put bright yellow button chrysan- 
themums on his grave every Christmas. During Christmas 
dinner we pass a money-box around the table. It has “TINY” 
on it. The money is given in thanks for all the happiness that 
Tiny gave us, and we send it to help buy a Guide Dog for a 
blind person. We hope that that dog will help make some- 
body as happy as Tiny made us. 
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Tree for the birds 


By Pauline V. McConnell 


ITCHENS throughout the land at 
this time of year are the sweetest- 
smelling places one can imagine. The 
aroma of molasses and sugar, chocolate 
and popcorn permeate the houses in al- 
most every town. While you are stirring 
up concoctions to delight your families 
and friends—why not stir up an equally 
fine treat for another family that lives 
in your yard? The one that brightens 
every season with song—not just at 
Christmas time. 
The people of Norway have been mak- 
ing a special bird-treat for hundreds of 
years. Not only do the grownups make 


Melt bacon fat, about 1 cup. 

Cool, stir in a cup of wild bird seed 
or some nuts and corn. 

Scoop into muffin tins. 

Allow the cakes to harden. 

Remove from the tins and tie on tree 
branches, or on a long pole. 

Place the pole in a clear area where 
the birds will feel safe. 


for 
Need Cakes 


this concoction, but as soon as the children 
are old enough to work around the stove, 
they too are instructed on how to make 
the bird-pole-treats. In some Scandina- 
vian countries the animals are given gifts 
at Christmas time. Usually a sheaf of 
grain is tied on top of a pole for the birds. 
If you do not have any grain, then the 
birds will love these seed cakes. Let the 
children help to make these treats. Make 
a great many of them, not only enough 
to feed the little songsters in your own 
yard, but carry some to the park, to the 
fields and treat all the birds in sight. Give 
them a special Christmas treat too. 


Make a dozen or more of these cakes at 
a time. Store them in a tin can and at 
various intervals throughout the winter, 
especially when the snow is on the ground, 
treat your birds. This is a small compen- 
sation for the comfort and joys they bring 
to you all year long. 


Horses’ Christmas Tree 


By Maude Wood Henry 


What is this in the public square? 
A horses’ Christmas tree! 


A queerly-trimmed but gay affair, 


And see the horses round it there, 
As pleased as they can be. 


Oats, apples, carrots—every treat 
A horse likes Christmas day; 


For once they'll have enough to eat, 


Each hungry horse that trots the 
street 


And pulls a loaded dray. 


Their drivers, too, are not forgot, 
They share in the delight 


Of the dumb beasts—a luncheon hot 


Makes the cold square a warming spot, 
Oh, ‘tis a cheery sight. 


Well-fed, at last, away they go, 
With Christmas gifts inside; 


No longer do they mind the snow 


And cold, for man and beast both know 
That it’s the glad yuletide. 


—Boston Herald, 1927 


Adeste Fideles 


By Catherine P. Newell 


That night they came, quite unafraid: 
The fawn, the fox, the timid hare— 
All creatures of the field and wood 
To join the cattle kneeling there. 


And lo! He looked on them and 
smiled— 


The Lord of Life—the Christmas Child! 
In Bethlehem the angels sang... 

A star, like fire, burned close above... 
And yet they knew not any fear, 
Trusting the wonder of His love. 

And lo! each gentle, furry thing 

Knelt down before the little King! 
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To the Readers Dumb Animais”: 


thou hast seen Me, 

Thomas, thou hast believed: 
blessed are they that have not seen Me, 
and have believed.” 

These sacred words from Holy Scrip- 
tures are often brought to mind whenever 
I meet a “doubting Thomas.” Yet, the 
truth of these words has been revealed 
many times to me in this past year as 
assistant editor of this magazine. I recall 
the various stories that have graced these 
pages, e.g.: 

December '58, page 4: SEEING-EYE 
CAT, by Wayne Cunningham—the heart 
warming story of the comradeship of 
Topsy, the 12-year-old blind dog and 
Tom, the alley cat, who acted as Topsy’s 
“guiding eye.” 

December '58, page 12: LOVE IS 
NOT BLIND—the inseparable com- 
panionship of Pat, the blind Collie and 
Mark Murray, the tousled-haired boy of 
Binghampton, N.Y., who found Pat lying 
by the side of the road unwanted and 
adopted him. 

April °59, page 5: THE GOLDEN 
COLLARED WIGGLER the poig- 
nant story of a brave 15-year-old girl, 
Arlene Avery, of Woodmere, Long Island, 
who had lost her ability to see, hear and 
walk when she was stricken with en- 
cephalitis, and her constant companion, 
Wiggles, the dog that gave love instead of 
taking it and thus provided his mistress 
with the incentive to conquer her handi- 
caps. 

May °59, page 5: HIS MASTER'S 
EYES, by Dora Perry—the story of the 
training received by the Guide Dogs for 
the Blind and the graduation day when 
blind master and guide dog become “one.” 

May ’59, page 13: GINGER’S 
FRIENDS, by Aileen Basham—what 
happens when Ginger, a satiny Cocker 
Spaniel, no longer able to see is guided 
about by three yellow and gray cat com- 
panions, who have sensed her inadequacy 
and compensate in their own feline man- 
ner. 

June °59, page 8: UNSEEING 
FRIENDS, by Grover Brinkham—the 
almost unheard of feat performed by 
Hartwell Murrie of Vienna, Illinois and 
his dog, Shep, both blind, who with sister 
and brother, also blind, run a 377 acre 


dairy farm. 
June °59, page 13: VISITING 
December 1959 


HOURS 2 to 4 (picture)—the devotion 
of a Seeing-Guide dog, Peggy, to her 
hospitalized mistress Mrs. John Bryant 
(the former Shirley Palmer) of Water- 
town, Mass. Shirley came out of the hos- 
pital and is now a bride of 6 months, 
doing her own housework and cooking 
and planning on a large family. 

Certainly these people and their animal 
friends have been blessed by the Almighty 
in that they have not seen but yet have 
believed. 

Because of the courage and faith in a 
brighter tomorrow, displayed in these 
true stories, I am now going to propose 
a project in which you, the devoted 
readers of OUR DUMB ANIMALS, may 
share in—be it financially or spiritually. 

The publication once a year of a limited 
number of magazines in BRAILLE con- 
taining the best stories—by your standards 
—of that year. 

The establishing and maintaining of a 
LENDING LIBRARY for the BLIND 
supported by gifts, donations, and subscrip- 
tions to OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
BRAILLE LIBRARY. 

I pause here to point out that many of 


our faithful readers have been forced to 
give up their subscriptions because of fail- 
ing sight—for them I propose recording 
a limited amount of “the best of ODA” 
for their listening pleasure. These records 
would be distributed in the same way as 
the Braille editions and would be a part 
of the Lending Library services. 

This ODA Braille and Record project 
was recently mentioned to one of our 
faithful “readers,” now 71 years young, 
who has been blind since the age of nine. 
She depends on a few young friends to 
read to her from her ODA monthly issue. 
So enthused about the proposed project 
was she that she promised to set aside a 
portion of her earnings that she receives 
from her knitted dogs (see page 18) to 
launch this worthy and humane cause. 

Surely there are literally thousands of 
young and old alike who have not read 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS because of their 
affliction. Certainly they deserve to “read” 
the heart warming humane stories that 
will give them the courage to carry on. 

Please write to: 

Albert C. Governor, Asst. Editor, Animals, 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Pee Daddy set up the tall beautiful 
Christmas tree in a corner of the liv- 
ing room, there was a great flurry of 
activity at the Ericksons. While Mother 
was upstairs getting the big box of tree 
trimmings, there was hushing and hiding 
and laughter as Jeanie and Roger shared 
secrets and surprises. 

They all enjoyed the happy ritual of 
trimming the tree. 

“Did Daddy go to see Eric?” Jeanie 
asked. Her mother gave her a vague 
answer and changed the subject. She 
asked Bobbie to take the two kittens ‘to 
some other room as they were getting 
tangled in the trimmings. 

Jeanie had a dreamy look as she talked 
about Eric. She missed him more than 
ever. She asked Roger what happening 
he remembered most clearly involving 
Eric. Roger spoke of the day he and Ted 
Hastings got into a fight with the school 
bully. Eric was right on the job; dashing 
into the middle of it growling and so fierce 
looking he stopped the fight. 

Suddenly the tree trimming was inter- 
rupted by the sound of the returning 
station wagon. They all ran to the win- 
dow and Jeanie let out a shout of joy, 
“Look Mummie. He's got Eric!” she said 
dashing out the door. Sure enough, there 
was the big black head looking out the 
window. Eric saw her and barked ex- 
citedly. 

“Wait now, Eric. Stay!” Daddy com- 
manded as he went around to open up 
the back. “Steady, boy. Ladies first!” 
he said. 

Out of the car, awkward and eager, 
came a wriggly little puppy very scared 
at seeing strangers. Bobbie was the first 
to get her. He put his small arms right 
around her neck and hugged her. Eric 
was close behind and right to Jeanie. 

“Oh Eric, Eric,” she murmured getting 
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hy Gladys Gilmore 


Chapter Twelve 


Christmas at the Ericksons’ 


down on her knees to hold his head in her 
hands, “you’re home again and you look 


just wonderful. Mummie, look at him. 
His coat is thick and beautiful.” 

Everybody was very excited. Well, 
who wouldn’t be with a brand new puppy 
and Eric returning at the same time. 
Daddy stood by grinning til things calmed 
down a bit. Then he explained that this 
puppy, now four months old, was Eric's 
own daughter. At the kennels they told 
him that Eric would train her and that 
she was really a fine dog. 

“I thought it would be fun to surprise 
you all. This is Eric’s special Christmas 
gift. What shall we name her? Jeanie 
named Eric; maybe she will think up a 
good name for his daughter.” 

Eric was nosing around the puppy as 
if he wanted them to know he was in 
charge. When she bumped against little 
Bobbie and knocked him over Eric 
growled at her softly and pushed her away. 

Roger chuckled. “I bet he’s saying to 
her—'Behave young lady. Mind your 
manners!’” and they all laughed. 

Jeanie had been thinking of a name for 
the new puppy. She had just finished 


The 


reading “Peter Pan” and the name 
“Tinkerbell” appealed to her so she sug- 
gested that. Roger liked it and said they 
could call her “Tink” for short. Bobbie 
picked it right up. 

“Tinkie, me loves you,” Bobbie said 
petting her. 

So Eric’s daughter was named “Tinker- 
bell” and that seemed to make her one of 
the family. 

All that day, as well as Christmas day, 
Eric was very busy with Tinkerbell’s ini- 
tiation. He took his fatherly duties 
seriously. If she was too greedy about 
eating he scolded her, especially when she 
put her foot in her feeding dish. When 
they were out of doors he guided her 
to the right places never letting her wan- 
der on the neighbor’s property, or step 
in the garden. He kept an eye on all her 
actions and told her not to jump up on 
people however eager she might be to 
express her affection. 

After supper when the family had 
gathered before the big open fire Daddy 
said the dogs could come in for a while 
because it was Christmas. They knew it 
was a special treat and showed their 
delight at being with those they loved. 
Eric evidently thought his daughter wasn’t 
as clean as she should be so he began 
washing her face. 

“Isn't Eric wonderful” Jeanie said. “I 
think he is the best dog in the whole wide 
world.’ 

Daddy smiled. “Yes,” he said, “at times 
he seems almost human. Some of us can 
learn a lot from a fine dog like Eric. 
He's always full of hope; he’s seldom 
tense or moody; he doesn’t hold grudges; 
he expects everyone to be kind; he’s always 
loyal and ready for anything. He bounces 
right back after a disappointment without 
sulking. Eric is living proof that it is 
possible to be happy in this kind of a 
world.” 
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A Cat-astrophe 


By Scrappie (Cat-O-Nine-Tales) 


"Twas the night before Christmas and 
all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even 


a mouse; 

While soft gleaming candles illumined 
the tree, 

And everyone seemed to be sleeping 
but me. 


As the clock announced midnight, a 
strange sound I heard, 

Like the creaking of boots and the 
wings of a bird— 

So I mounted a table and summoned 
restraint 

To quiet my tail and await the good 
Saint. 

‘Ere long came a rumble, a crash, and 
behold: 

Kris Kringle appeared with his bag 
full of gold, 

Glimpsed a jack-in-the-box and a pair 
of red mittens, 

Fresh catnip and quite an assortment of 
kittens. 

He glanced ’round the room, set the 
pack down with care, 

And began his task chuckling, of me 
unaware; 

As he bent toward the mantel, a stock- 
ing to fill, 

I crept to the edge of the table— 
until— 

In admiring old Santa, so jolly and 
weird, 

My claw inadvertently caught in his 
beard ! 

Well, then, such a climax has never 
occurred, 

Even my recollection’s a little bit 
blurred ! 

The white beard fell off with a jerk of 
surprise, 

To the floor slipped his tummy—a 
pillowed disguise ! 

My illusions have vanished, faith 
melted away, 

A more cynical feline can't be found 
today ! 

As I scampered to bed he was huffing 
and puffing, 
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Scottie 


“Snowball,” Joe & Rockingham. 


HE Nevins Farm for Horses and 
Small Animal Shelter at Methuen 

is supervised by Joe Haswell and is run by 
the Massachusetts S.P.C.A. It is a refuge 
for old and unwanted animals. My mistress 
and I go there whenever we have the op- 
portunity. During our last visit we met Joe 
Richards with two of his charges: “Snow- 
ball,” the goat and an old donkey that was 
retired from Rockingham Park The goat 
was quite willing to stick around and pose 


“Donald”, (centre front) & Friends. 


for pictures because we had a bag of lump 
sugar along, and “Snowball,” loves sugar. 


And the tone of his wrath told me he 
wasn't bluffing ! 

Yet, snug in my basket, this morning 
I wake, 

And wonder if Santa is really a fake... 

My saucer of milk and my toys make 
it seem 

That all Vve related was merely a 
dream. 

Still, those who think Christmas alone 
means surprise 

Should just consult Scrappie, the cat 
who is wise! 


Standing in his stall with his front legs 
draped over the door he watched while we 
fed the horses, and obligingly looked 
straight into the camera when we called 
him by name. “Snowball” came to the 
rest farm about five years ago as a very 
small kid, small enough in fact, to sleep 
in a small carton. He has grown into a 
clean, strong, animal that you see pictured 
here. 

“Snowball” resents having his ears or 
horns twisted or pulled and if any of my 
young readers sees him or any other ani- 
mal at the rest farm or any other farm, 
remember, be satisfied to Jook; don’t feed 


“Donald,” Flubba Dub‘s son, with his Daddy 
inspecting their plastic pool. 


or touch unless it is permitted and you are 
old enough to do so. Please don’t tease, 
chase or frighten the farm animals. 


“Snowball” gives us a look. 


Since our last visit “Socks,” the retired 
police horse died of a heart attack and 
“Flubba Dub” hatched out two ducklings 
from her first clutch of eggs and is now 
sitting on a second. 


Merry Christmas from.... 
Tammy of Pembroke. 
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Attention! 


FTER you have correctly assembled the Animals Christmas 
Crib perhaps, you might like to color it with crayons and 

then decorate around the crib with cotton batton or whipped 
soap. You might even mount the crib on a stiff piece of 
cardboard and glue a support on the back in order to have it 
stand up. If someone would take a picture of your crib you 
could send it to the Young Readers Editor, OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. Then 
who knows it might even appear in a future issue of ANIMALS. 
For those of you that may have missed it the crib appears on pg. 6. 
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ON’T ‘aa to nil in for your ANIMALS Pen Club 

application blank. Start the New Year right by making 

a resolution to spread the gospel of Kindness by writing at 

least one letter to a pen pal in a foreign country concerning 

pets and animals. Write to Pen Pals Editor, 180 Longwood 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Scratchey’s Christmas "inde Sheppard (12) 


Scratchey had a wonderful Christmas last year. I gave him 
catnip mouse and what do you think happened? He got plum 
tuckered out playing with it. He just had to lay down some 
where and chose a box that was under the Christmas tree. 
Luckily it was empty. 


CRITTER CORNER 
WHERE? Channel 4, WBZ-TV 
WHO? John Macfarlane, host, and 
an assortment of fascinating animal friends. 
WHEN? Every Sunday morning, 8:30-9:30 a.m. 
EVEN YOUR PETS WILL LIKE IT 
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By Edina Campbell-Dover 


E were sitting in Frank’s small factory, and I noticed his 

strong, stocky frame become tensed as he stared pop- 
eyed at the wide open door. There stood a cat in the flesh, 
placing in the entrance something that answered to the descrip- 
tion of a newly born kitten. Neither superior nor servile, she 
exuded the faith of the visitor who deposits his bags on your 
door step before ringing the bell. 

Then I recognized her as the cat who had done a job on the 
large dog next door who had nosed into her quarters. She bore 
no outward trace of the conflict, but seemingly had departed 
bag and baggage. I hoped that Frank did not realize the full 
implication of her move. But sensing that a crisis was in the 
making I suggested that he had better invite her in as she seemed 
very restless, 

“You do it,” he blurted out as he shrank into his chair. 

“What do you suppose she wants?” Frank asked breathlessly. 

“Nothing novel, I'd say—probably that well tested sustainer 
of life called food.” Frank jumped to his feet. “What shall 
I get?” He was already out the door. “Cat food and milk,” I 
shouted. He scurried back with a quart of milk and six cans of 
assorted food. Suppressing a smile, I watched him feverishly 
empty the first can. 

“You feed her,” he suggested gruffly. She ate graciously 
and confidently, while Frank stared, spell-bound and all 
accompanied the motions of her dainty munching. She then 
moved in our general direction and brushed against Frank’s 
ankle, winding in and out, to his great discomfiture. 

“What now?” he turned to me weakly. 

“You might try patting her,” I suggested dryly, “it’s done every 
day and I’m told accomplishes wonders.” 

He looked at me suspiciously but learned nothing as he 
gingerly stroked her. Then, seeing the little one lying helpless, 
he never asked the next question. In a matter of minutes, he 
fashioned a little bed for her of a towel and sawdust, but when 
the mother jumped into his lap, I feared the worst. It was then 
that Frank really fooled me. Though abashed and still a bit 
foggy from the whole situation, he seemed to have relinquished 
some of his tension and I left him to his problems. 

On the following day, when I returned, Frank was smiling, 
and with no apology told me that he had fixed up a box lined 
with soft clean cloth, in a quiet corner, but that Mrs. Cat would 
have none of such a vulnerable position for her offspring. She 
had browsed about and finally found the right spot: to insure 
comfort and security. 

“Where do you suppose she put the little tyke?” Frank was 
aglow with excitement. “There,” he pointed to an old safe that 
hadn’t ben closed in five years. “Behind some old files right in 
there.” 

Frank now hurries to business in the morning and engages in 
a lot of goodbye nonsense at night. What happened to his “self- 
confidence” I wouldn’t know, unless he exchanged it—as many 
a man did in the past—for the devotion of someone who thinks 
he is the greatest guy on earth. 
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Dash Away 
Dash Away 
By Roberts Mann 
¢ er Clarke Moore’s only known poem is so familiar 
to American children that its opening words, “”’Twas the 
night before Christmas,” instantly could not have picked a 
better one for whisking his sleigh load of toys down from the 
Far North on Christmas Eve. With their broad hoofs, speed 
and endurance no other draft animal can travel so far or so fast 
in the snow. 

Reindeer is the name given the Old World Caribou by the 
early Lapps or Finns and merely means “the animal that pas- 
tures.” Because it was the only grazing animal known to these 
people of arctic Europe, no further description was necessary. 

To the people of Lapland as well as in northern Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Russia and Siberia, reindeer are the chief 
wealth and staff of life. They stand 40 inches high at the 
shoulder and weigh 300 pounds. Requiring no fences, barns, 
hay or other maintenance except herding, they forage for 
themselves. When their summer diet of grass is covered with 
snow they use their horns or sharp hoofs, which cut ice like 
skates, to uncover shrubby willows, moss and especially the 
lichen called “reindeer moss.” A working reindeer in Lapland 
can carry 90 pounds or pull a 450-pound load forty miles a day 
in one of their boat-like sleds. 

The caribou of North America, quite similar to the reindeer 
and Old World caribou, range from the North Woods and 
into the tundra, often beyond the Arctic Circle in Alaska and 
Canada, farther north than any other hoofed animal except the 
musk ox. American caribou are divided into three races or 
species—the Barren Ground, the Woodland, and the Mountain 
Caribou. 

Unlike other members of the deer family both sexes of 
caribou have picturesque antlers that sweep back and up and 
then bend forward. The stags shed their antlers in autumn but 
the does carry theirs until after the dappled fawns are born in 
May. They travel with a fast-swinging trot that they can 
continue almost indefinitely and easily outdistance wolves. Even 
when swimming they are very fast, keeping pace with an expert 
canoeman. 

It can be readily understood why these animals are cherished 
by the people of the “Frozen North” when it is realized that they 
depend on the reindeer for their milk, butter and cheese, as 
well as their meat. The antlers are made into tools, and the hair 
is used to stuff mattresses. The hides are sewn into parkas, 
gloves, trousers, shoes and tents, using thread made from the 
sinews. If an owner wants a drink of milk or to take a ride he 
will never want for either as long as he has his beloved reindeer. 
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N September 10th Mr. John 
Macfarlane was asked by the Massa- 
chusetts Congregational Christian Con- 
ference, a member of the National Con- 
ference of Christian Churches (made up 
of all Christian faiths), to escort, from 
Boston, cattle for the needy people of Iran. 
As an expert in cattle handling, and an 
apostle of the “Gentle Hands” approach 
to cattle care, Mr. Macfarlane will have 
the specific job of seeing that the well- 
being of these cattle is maintained at all 
times during the flight over to Iran and 
during the period of delivery to the needy 
people of this country. 

The Conference since 1944 has sent 
over 10,000 animals including honey-bees, 
goats, chickens and cattle to all parts of 
the world where the need for fresh milk 
and fresh eggs exists. The people who 
receive these “gifts of hope” are those that 
have been victims of aggression, poverty 
and disease. The Conference gives these 
people instructions on the care and feed- 
ing of the animals and makes sure that 
there are proper facilities for their hous- 
ing and long range plans for their feeding. 
The local agricultural experts then assume 


for 


supervision of the cattle and the national 
governments become responsible for the 
economic upkeep of this project. 

It is felt that a living gift of hope 
becomes a daily reminder to these needy 
people that we in a truly free democracy 
have not forgotten our less fortunate 
brethren in other parts of the world. 
There is a spiritual contract involved 
between the giver and the receiver with 
the gift of hope as the binding element of 
charity and love of neighbor. 

Once this project has been completed, 
Mr. Macfarlane will visit Turkey, Israel, 
Tunisia, Algiers, Morocco, Italy, France 
and England. As an official representative 
of the Massachusetts S.P.C.A., and the 
Director of Livestock conservation for this 
Society, John Macfarlane will confer with 
religious leaders in Israel, Turkey 
on the subject of ritualistic slaughter. 
Those of you who are familiar with 
humane slaughter will remember that Mr. 
Macfarlane was one of the key person- 
alities that influenced the passage of a 
Humane Slaughter Bill by the Federal 


Readers on Revtew 
Christmas Gitt 


Order Now! 


Flufty Knitted Dog. 
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ISS Etta K. Knowlton, one of our 
faithful “readers” has been blind 
since the age of nine. She is now seventy 
years young and has some of her young 
friends visit her monthly to bring the 
warm stories contained in ANIMALS 
into her often times lonely life. To sup- 
plement her meagre income Miss Knowl- 
ton knits “doggies” . . . pictured here is 
one of her recent creations . . . made of 
the finest yarn, colored black and white 
and approximately 8” long from toe to 
tail and 6%” high (seated). Now would 
be a good time to put in your order for 
that one or two friends to whom you just 
don’t know what to give. The cost of 
one of these dogs is $3.00 and that in- 
cludes the postage in and around this 
area. Order directly from Miss Etta K. 
Knowlton, Box 122, South Lancaster, 
Massachusetts. 


Government last year. (OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS, Dec. '58, page 5.) 


Last year the Conference sent over 
cattle to West Germany and Greece. It is 
Mr. Macfarlane’s intention to make a 
tour of inspection of these cattle to see 
just how much these needy people have 
progressed with their cattle and to gather 
positive proof of the success of this Heifers 
for Hope program. He will be accom- 
panied by a veteran photographer from 
station WBZ-TV Boston, who will record 
this trip on film and tape recorder. 


Mr. Macfarlane has expressed his joy 
in having the opportunity to be a part 
of such a positive program of Christian 
charity especially when it comes at a time 
when peace on earth has become a for- 
gotten spiritual entity. 


If you as a friend of our Societies be- 
lieve as we do that such a venture as this 
is part and parcel of the humane concepts 
of a free people, will you send your con- 
tribution to us and specify the Livestock 
Dept. of the Massachusetts S.P.C.A., as 
its recipient.—180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. 


“God in His wisdom made the fly—And 


then forgot to tell us why.” OGDEN NASH 


| 
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HELP YOURSELF 


| 
The Post Office Department | 
has asked us to cooperate in help- | 
ing to achieve the most efficient 
method of delivering your maga- 
zines. We have pledged our sup- | 
port. To this end we must include | 
the zone number for each sub- | 
scriber’s address in cities that 
have zones. PLEASE, whenever 
writing to us, include your city 
| postal zone number in your add- 
ress—and when you move, please 
send your old address as well as 
your new one, with zones, if any. | 
This will help us to help you! | 


| 


OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is ‘“‘Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
and advice will be given gladly. 


Information 


Package of 10 — $1.00 


S.P.C.A. NOTEPAPER 
AND ENVELOPES 


Benefit — Northampton Branch 


S.P.C.A., Box 372, Northampton, Mass. 


Please send me the following packages of Notepaper and Envelopes 
@ $1.00 each. ‘ 


BASSETTS..... HORSE...... KITTEN..... ASSORTED..... 


“Although shelter work is my special interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS . . looking 
forward to the next 11 issues.“—Mrs. Geo. > 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


POPULAR DOGS 
Write for Free Sample Issue— 


Mention This Ad. 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


May we-remind you? 
It’s time to order your 


Christmas 
Gitt 
Subsrriptions 


(12 sparkling issues for only 
$1.50 per year) 


Take advantage of our 33 1/3% 
Quantity Discount! 
Five or more subscriptions ordered 
at one time are only $1.00 each, 


per year. 


It’s the easy way to do your 
Christmas gift shopping early 
—saves Time, Effort, and Money 
—is sure to please all ages. 


Send your check or money order 
NOW to: Our DUMB ANIMALS, 
180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| No. of packages Amount enclosed $ | 


Corti tcaltes 


W HAT better way of expressing your concern for animal pro- 


tection than by giving a membership in our Society to a relative 
or friend that he or she may also participate in this great work and be- 
come associated with the country’s largest humane society and its world- 
famous Angell Memorial Hospital! : 


Yes, whether it be Christmas, a birthday, a wedding anniversary. or 
whatever the occasion, we feel that this is truly a most appropriate way 
of showing admiration for a special person on a special day. 


The Gift Certificate, which we will send to the person of your choice, 
will be inscribed with your name and address as the donor and brings 
with it a full year’s subscription to Our Dumb Animals. 


In addition, you will be the recipient of one of our attractive “doggie 
banks’”’, illustrated here, which we hope you will like and will serve as 
a reminder of your interest in animal welfare. 


To accomplish this, all you have to do is send us your check for ten 
dollars or more made payable to the Massachusetts S.P.C.A., 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. You would, indeed, make some loved one 
very happy by enrolling him as a member of this fine old organization. 
Be sure to send your check at least one month in advance of the occasion 
and, of course, include the complete name and address of the recipient. 


We sincerely hope that many of our readers will wish to take advantage 
of this novel way of extending their greetings. It will not only bring happi- 
ness, but it will also enable us to carry on the very important work of 
this 91-year-old Society. 
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